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T HE EXAMINATION OF ANY SIZEABLE 
number of 19th century Islamic village 
rugs reveals representations of everyday ob- 
jects.' Woven in among the more abstract veg- 
etal and geometric designs are people, ani- 
mals, combs, hands, architectural motifs, 
ewers, vases, and various amulets and signs. 
These objects draw our attention, for we are 
naturally curious as to what they reveal about 
the lives of the otherwise anonymous artisans 
who wove the designs. This study is an at- 
tempt to determine the iconographic signifi- 
cance of some of the items depicted. Our ap- 
proach will require reference to cultural, 
social, and artistic contexts of various motifs 
which appear in rugs; thereby we can more 
clearly understand how the selection of cer- 
tain of these images by the weaver expresses 
the concerns of her everyday life in the 
village. 

Daily life among villagers and nomads in 
the rug-weaving regions exhibits certain con- 
stant features through the centuries. An ar- 
chaeologist looking with an experienced eye at 
excavated objects can tell us much about the 
routine of village life in former times that is 
familiar to the villager of today. For another 
insight into daily concerns of village people 


Fig. 1 A wie scene painted by Yahya, Bagdad 
1otéque Nationale, Paris. Ms. Arabe 


1237 A.D. Bib 
5847. 


Fig. 2. Horse Blanket, South Persia (Fars area, Qashqa’i) 19th/20th century. 
Arthur D. Jenkins Collection. 


Fig. 3 Detail of a Persian 
collection. 


we can refer to the artistic record of Islamic 
miniature painting. While genre scenes of vil- 
lage and nomadic life are relatively rare in 
these paintings, those scenes that survive are 
very illuminating. Domestic animals are 
shown to be important to the setting, with 
goats, chickens, camels, and cows all pictured 
(Fig. 1). A central water source and its sur- 
rounding green area are features common to 
many types of scenes in Islamic painting, 
which is not surprising for art created in fairly 
dry lands. The great Islamic love stories, 
which are so often illustrated by princely set- 
tings in Islamic painting, are frequently trans- 
formed through incorporation of genre 
scenes into the more realistic terms of daily 
experience. Thus in some paintings the im- 
portance of domestic life is suggested by show- 
ing food preparation or the nurturing of chil- 
dren. Finally, the religious aspect of life asserts 
its presence, as always, through architecture, 
with mosque and minaret depicted as back- 
ground to daily affairs.? 

Islamic religious law, Persian literature, and 
Turkic traditions all define or discuss the rela- 
tionship of man with animals.’ For example, 
according to Islamic religious tradition, 
Moslems are counseled to treat their animals 
well, especially their mounts, and are not to 
say prayers before their camels have been un- 
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burdened.* Such admonitions have practical 
value, for animals are of primary importance 
to the life of the villager.’ They provide food, 
transportation, wool, and skins. They work 
the fields and carry goods to market. They are 
also used for ceremonial occasions, for which 
they are provided with special trappings (Fig. 
2). They are a valued resource, herded within 
the village gates at night for safety, and often 
stabled on the ground floor of the house.® 

Since animals are so important to the vil- 
lager, we are not surprised to find them fre- 
quently included in the designs of village 
rugs. Often the species are easily identifiable, 
with roosters, camels, cows, and others drawn 
realistically. This accuracy of rendition, ex- 
tending sometimes even to a detail such as a 
cat with one foreleg poised, assures us that the 
weaver often draws from direct observation 
(Fig. 3). At other times animals are less easily 
identified. It is in fact more common than not 
to find depictions of animals to be stiffly 
drawn, and sometimes barely recognizable. 
Such lack of faithfulness of rendition can be 
easily attributed to several causes; it can be a 
result of the technical limitations of the me- 
dium, of simple lack of skill on the part of the 
weaver, or of the weaver’s tendency not to 
value naturalistic drawing.’ 

There remains however a large body of 
rugs where the lack of naturalistic drawing is 
unrelated to the weaver’s attitudes or abilities. 
In the case of the rug in Figure 3, the skill of 
the weaver and her careful characterization of 
most of the animals is evident. There must 
therefore be another explanation for the styl- 
ized and stiff drawing of the bird in the top 
center of the illustration, which has two more 
birds drawn within. Here we may reasonably 
assume that the weaver has copied or adapted 
an animal design from another rug. The copy- 
ing process may lead to stylization, rein- 
terpretation, and even to misunderstanding 
and drastic modification of the original form. 
It is particularly instructive to see a rug such 
as this, where both drawing from nature and 
copying from earlier rugs exist side by side. 

Middle Eastern folk literature up through 
the 19th century abounds with stories of ani- 
mals. Monkeys, bears, elephants, birds, toads, 
and mules are all spoken of; their origins, 
evolutions, characteristics, and mutual en- 
mities are recounted.* These same stories 
form one of the earliest subjects for the higher 
strata of Islamic secular literature and for 
miniature painting. Fable books such as the 
Tales of Kalila and Dimna are illustrated again 


and again through the centuries (Fig. 4)." The 
anthropomorphic quality of the animals in 
such paintings is extraordinary. But in fact the 
acute observation and sympathetic rendition 
of the graceful gazelle, the appealing hare, 
and the faithful horse are staples of Islamic 
art in all media, including ceramics, metal- 
work, calligraphy, and ivory, wood, and stone 
carving. 

If we look at early classical Persian carpets, 
we see animals portrayed as adapted from 
contemporary miniature painting (Fig. 5). 
There the designer is working within the 
princely tradition of high Islamic art. We 
have, to be sure, the requisite hunt scenes, 
with the slaughter of animals. However, these 


are formula scenes, made up of certain sets of 


elements. The orchestrated violence does not 
diminish the grace and attractiveness of the 
gazelles and the hares. ‘Their sympathetic ren- 
ditions in fact become our eventual focus, for 
they appeal to us much more than do the 
impassively staring hunters. 

It is not uncommon in Islamic art for the 
artist’s feelings for animals to stand out de- 
spite the otherwise formal setting and execu- 
tion of a work. Nineteenth century village 
weavers also have formulas and traditional 
constraints that restrict their designs; an ex- 
ample is the prayer rug form, whose size, 
shape, and overall arrangement of design are 
dictated by centuries of tradition. Animals 
have no place in such a formula; yet the village 
weaver often could not resist the impulse to 
include them in the design (Fig. 6). As with 
the hunting carpet, sympathy for animals 
often becomes the real theme, here overcom- 
ing even the strict religious iconoclasm that 
forbade the depiction of humans or animals 
in Islamic religious art. 

Animals also take part in the ceremonial 
side of Middle Eastern village and nomadic 
life, notably in relation to marriage. Customs 

vary from region to region, but marriage 
often includes the ceremonial movement of 
the bride, and camels or horses adorned with 
trappings are used. Marriage is a grand occa- 
sion of particular importance to tribal society. 

Under the challenging conditions of nomadic 
life, family ties are crucial. Marriage and the 
bearing of male children ensure the continua- 
tion of the family fires, and a huge and expen- 
sive celebration for the wedding is normal. 
The fetching of the bride is a symbolic act, 
done on horseback or camelback, and is the 
culmination of a festival which may last three 
days. The bride is covered during her trans- 


Fig. 4 Egypt or Syria, mid 13th century. Biblioteque Nationale. Ms. Arabe 


3467. 


Fig. 5 Detail of a hunting carpet, circa 1540 A.D. 
Osterreichisches Museum fiir Angewandte Kunst, 
Vienna. 
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Fig. 6 Detail of Caucasian village prayer rug, late 
19th century. Private collection. 
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Fig. 7 IM R37.12.4. Detail of a Tirkmen tent band, 
19th centur I. 


Fig.8 Detail of Persian village rug, 19th century. ex- 
collection Waltrud P. Rose. 


fer, but is revealed in her new household, 
dressed i in all her finery and resplendent with 
jewelry." Villagers throughout the Middle 
East make great financial sacrifice for wed- 
dings, if not always to the extent of their 
nomadic cousins. Rugs sometimes reflect the 
importance of the event, by carrying motifs 
suggestive of marriage and its rituals. The 
iconography of certain Tiirkman weavings in 
relation to the marriage ceremony is for ex- 
ample well established (Fig. 7).!! 

It is important to recognize the value rugs 
themselves have in relation to the wealth of 
the new household. Sometimes designs ap- 
pear on rugs that strongly suggest the celebra- 
tion of marriage and the family. The desire of 
the weaver to affirm the proper outcome of a 
betrothal can be very strong, enough even to 
cause her to contradict the tragic ending of a 
well-known popular story.'? Thus, on a rug 
dedicated to Layla and Majnun,'* a Romeo 
and Juliet-like couple who were fated to die 
unwed, the weaver pictures the couple with an 
anomalous child added (Fig. 8). This is an- 
other instance where the weaver, faced with 
constraints of a given form, freely modifies it 
for her own social needs. One can only specu- 
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late as to who the actual models were for the 
figures in such a depiction. The rug could be 
woven in celebration of the weaver’s actual 
family, or could be a dowry piece woven in 
anticipation of married life. 

The prayer rug is a form with a long and 
unbroken history in Islamic art,'* and its pop- 
ularity in village weaving raises some interest- 
ing questions. First we must determine why it 
continued to be a favored form through the 
19th century; then we might ask in w hat ways 
the village weaver made it “her own.” Islamic 
religious law requires prayer five times a day 
on clean ground. When a formal mosque is 
not available, any demarcated space, includ- 
ing that designated simply by a mat or a rug, is 
sufficient. Thus, in one sense a rug becomes 
portable architecture, a sacred space whose 
borders separate the worshiper from the pro- 
fane world.'® There is great emphasis in Is- 
lamic architecture on the monumental 
gateway as metaphor for transition to a special 
place. Mosques, city gates, and caravansaries 
have exaggerated doorways. Caravansaries are 
hostels built on trade routes to shelter trav- 
elers. Their prominent entrances are locked 
at night, just as are the city gates which they 
ressemble. The gates are thus both symbolic 
and real doorways to sanctuary. This built en- 
vironment expresses the physical and psycho- 
logical needs of an individual. One needs 
marked transition to a place of safety and rest 
from a landscape that can be relatively inhos- 
pitable.'® A villager who visits a large town 
mosque, wherever he or she may be in the 
Islamic world, often passes through similar 
metaphoric and hyperbolic gateways. Once in- 
side one encounters the minbar, or pulpit 
(Fig. 9); which in turn also often features a 
metaphorical gateway at the bottom of its 
stairs. It, like the outer entrance to the 
mosque, signals transition to a special place, in 
this case one from which a sermon is given. 

Prayer rugs too have a metaphorical 


Fig. 9 Minbar from the Great Mosque of Bursa, 
circa 1400 A.D. 


gateway offering transition to a world beyond. 
They share this theme with the mihrab, or 
prayer niche, whose position on the wall of the 
mosque facing Mecca associates it with the 
gate of paradise. The magic of doorways is an 
ancient belief; the door is the passageway 
from the threatening world of spirits to the 
inner safety of the home and hearth, and just 
outside the doorway spirits congregate. Many 
different cultural traditions recognize this 
magic. In 19th century Armenia a lamb was 
sometimes slaughtered on the threshold of 
the house as part of the wedding celebration. 
The Jewish tradition of Passover includes the 
use of a sacrificial lamb’s blood on the door- 
way to mark the houses to be spared God’s 
wrath. Today we protectively carry the bride 
over the threshold, and hang a horseshoe 
there for good luck." 

Islamic art continues the protective image 
of gateways through metaphorical battlement 
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Fig. 10 T.M. R34.6.5. 


crenelations. The image is carried on in cer- 
tain Turkish prayer rugs in the cross-piece 
above the spandrels (Fig. 10). Whereas eco- 
nomic decline and the consequent loss of pa- 
tronage in the Islamic world led to the erec- 
tion of fewer and fewer public buildings with 
monumental doorways in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, it is interesting to note that the ex- 
pression of the need for such architecture not 
only continued unabated, but even expanded 
in village weaving during the same period. 
If we accept that the prayer rug form was a 
living tradition for the 19th century weaver, 
let us now examine how some of the images 
she selected reflect the concerns of her own 
life. The hanging lamp is a motif with a strong 
tradition in Islamic mosque decoration. Its 
origin is a metaphor in the Koran where God 
is spoken of as a light contained within a glass 
hanging in a niche (Sura 24, verse 35). The 


Turkish prayer rug, 19th century. 


Fig. 11 Turkish bo rug. Musée des Arts Deco- 


ratifs, Paris, Circa 160 
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22.100.51. Gift of James F. 


metaphor entered Islamic art in the 12th and 
13th centuries through several media, includ- 
ing ceramics; we may presume its early use in 
rugs.'* Already by the 16th century in Ana- 
tolia the lamp appears in stylized guise, dis- 
solved into a plant-like form (Fig. 11); the 
dissolution of the lamp here suggests that it 
was already an old form in village and com- 
mercial rugs by this time. In fact, earlier rugs 
survive which have more realistic lamp 
representations.'® 

After village and commercial weaving had 
rendered the lamp recognizable only by its 
position, Ottoman court rugs of the late 16th 
century then took up the motif, but in realistic 
drawing (Fig. 12). ‘The impact of these court 
artist designed rugs on village weaving, and 
the relatively quick stylization of their forms, 
have been well documented.”° It is interesting 
however to focus on what happened to the 
lamp. In spite of the long tradition of depict- 
ing the lamp in Islamic art, it does not travel 
well to a village setting; even the strong influ- 
ence of Ottoman court design could not re- 
vive it. In village interpretations the lamp was 
often simply eliminated (Fig. 13). Perhaps the 
metaphor is a bit too removed, and clay village 
lamps are too humble to carry the ethereal 
meaning of the great ceramic, glass, and metal 
lamps of the court and the city. 

The third alternative to stylization or elim- 
ination of the lamp is substitution. Often 19th 
century rugs acknowledge only the memory 
of the lamp’s position through floral sprays. 
The village weaver in fact often supplanted 
the lamp image with one much closer to daily 
life, that of the ewer (Fig. 14), sometimes com- 
bining its image with floral sprays. One of the 
requirements for prayer is wudu ‘, or ritual 
washing. While large town mosques have 
fountains, elsewhere the worshiper may have 
used a pitcher of water. The importance of 
water in the rug-weaving areas of the world is 
expressed in many ways. Its economic impor 
tance is manifested through agricultural irri- 
gation; its psychological importance, through 
enclosed gardens; and its social importance, 
through the endowment of public fountains. 
The basic utensils for any household must 
necessarily include those for storing water. 
The 19th century weaver, whether from ‘Tur- 
key, Iran, or the Caucasus, affirms the impor- 
tance of water to her own life by adding the 
ewer to the repertoire of designs she selects 
for rugs. This inclusion is a natural choice; 
although the ewer is a much favored art form 
in early Islamic art, its depiction on prayer 
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T.M. R34.6.4. Turkish village rug, early 19th 


Iznik plate, 2nd quarter 16th century, Freer 
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Fig. 16 Turkish tiles, Aq. Sugqur Mosque, 17th 
century. 


rugs seems to be a spontaneous reintroduc- 
tion by the 19th century weaver. In any case, 
the issue of originality of design is not so 
important here as is the appropriateness of 
the image to the environment of the artist. 
Court art and the commercial art that cop- 
ies it both feature a vessel more appropriate to 
their urban or court sensibilities. They em- 
phasize the vase, which allows indulgence in 
the passion for flowers and gardens. However, 
vases, lamps, and ewers are all related forms, 
serving related functions of holding liquid. 
Their essential interchangeability is demon- 
strated by a famous Iznik plate pattern, where 
vases appear with single handles (Fig. 15). 
The drawing emphasizes that these are simply 
ewers with the spouts removed. Ceramic pan- 
els made from Turkish tiles also demonstrate 
the marked resemblance between two vessels, 
the hanging lamp and the vase (Fig. 16). The 
vase is of course a motif taken up by commer- 
cial rugs, and another form of vase and lamp 
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Fig. 17 1T.M. R34.21.1. “Transylvanian” rug, 17th century. 


Fig. 18 T.M. R33.6.5. Vase carpet, 17th century. 
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Fig. 19 Caucasian village rug, 19th century. George 
Walter Vincent Smith Museum, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Fig. 20 Caucasian village rug, 19th century. George 
Walter Vincent Smith Museum, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


confusion appears in the so-called Transylva- 
nian rugs (Fig. 17). 

The vase, with its relation to garden sym- 
bolism, comes into its own in commercial car- 
pets with the 17th century “vase carpets” of 
Central Persia (Fig. 18). Those rugs feature 
vases with flowers so often that we use the 
term “vase technique” to designate a struc- 
ture-related group, even when vases do not 
appear.*! Vases are copied from these com- 
mercial rugs into village weaving (Fig. 19), 
even though it is the ewer that directly inspires 
the villager. Obviously the themes are closely 
related. As in Persian poetry, in miniature 
painting, and indeed as in all Islamic art, God 
is the creator. The artist merely reintroduces 


Fig. 21 Tip of a Persian battle standard, 18th cen- 
tury. Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 


the same themes over and over according to 
his or her own vision and environment. 

On Caucasian and Baluchi rugs we often 
see the depiction of a pair of hands (Fig. 20). 
This symbol is linked by Shi ‘ite Moslems to 
Fatima, daughter of the Prophet. Her fol- 
lower, ‘Abbas, was said to have been carrying 
water to a wounded son of Hussein at the 
battle of Kerbala in 680 A.D. when his hand 
was cut off.*? The open hand is actually an old 
symbol, and, like so many elements of Islamic 
religion, was adopted by the new faith. Thus 
for Shi ‘ites the five fingers symbolize the five 
members of the prophet’s family, the five daily 
prayers, the five religious duties, and so 
forth.2* The hand appears as both a public 
and personal affirmation of faith. Its form is 
used as a finial for a battle standard (Fig. 21) 
and as an ornament on mosques. In Turkey 
and Egypt, a hand-print in red is often put on 
a house under construction.** In Lran_ boys 
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Fig. 22 Detail of Caucasian prayer rug, 19th cen- 
tury. Private collection. 
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Fig. 23 Detail of a Persian Soumac, 19th century. 
George Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


wear a small silver hand during the month of 
Muhurram, as an homage to ‘Abbas.” 

The wearing of jewelry and charms and the 
symbol of the hand lead us over the bor- 
derline from religion to the popular magic, 
the apotropaic or protective value of certain 
symbols woven into rugs. Islamic theologians 
make a distinction between religion and 
magic. Villagers are less likely to do so. Mini- 
ature models of household utensils have been 
worn in Iran as charms through the 20th cen- 
tury. Included among the objects represented 
are ewers, knives, scissors, shovels, and so 
forth.*° We are therefore not surprised to find 


Fig. 24 Caucasian jewelry, 19th century. 
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Fig. 25 Detail of Turkish rug, 19th century. Private 
collection. 
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scissors included among the decorative details 
of Caucasian rugs (Fig. 22). There is a tempta- 
tion to think of them as weaver’s scissors for 
clipping the pile; similarly, when we see the 
symbol represented above the scissors we may 
think of a comb for beating down the weft. 
However, both symbols have much more gen- 
eral meanings and justification for their ap- 
pearance in rugs. Iron and steel objects, es- 
pecially bright and shiny ones, are considered 
to be protection against Jinns and Peris, Is- 
lamic spirits who fear them.?”? The comb-like 
form does not even resemble the type used in 
weaving rugs. Neither does it appear to repre- 
sent, as has been suggested, the comb used for 
one’s hair or beard before prayer. Rather, the 
comb-like form is such a frequently and 
widely used motif in Islamic folk weaving that 
we must assume it is a generalized good luck 
motif. Its use is certainly not limited to repre- 
sentations of hair or weavers’ combs, for the 
weaver frequently uses it to represent hands, 
feet, and animal antlers (Fig. 23). Its variety of 
uses does not however diminish the benign 
influence the symbol has for the owner of the 
rug. 

The world of magic includes the use of 
many signs and formulas for apotropaic ef- 
fect. Even today in Turkey and Iran, children 
frequently wear blue beads to ward off the evil 
eye; the Iranians have a saying that the evil eye 
“puts the camel into the pot and mankind into 
the grave.” In the Middle East, charms, jew- 
elry, and amulets are important protection 
from the evil eye.?* Sometimes they are hollow 
to allow insertion of Koranic writings, which 
are valued for their apotropaic quality.” 
Other times the charm has some resemblance 
to the eye itself, featuring a central jewel (Fig. 
24). Perhaps there is some association between 
the triangle and a crudely outlined eye. It is 
difficult to determine the origin of the asso- 
ciation, but in any case triangular pendants 
with a central jewel are found all over the 
Middle East, from the Balkans to Central 
Asia.*” The same form is frequently included 
among the designs of Caucasian and Turkish 
rugs, often as isolated filler motif, but some- 
times prominently featured (Fig. 25). The 
form also appears doubled, particularly in 
Turkish rugs (Fig. 26). It is important to un- 
derstand that the weaver is not trying merely 
to reproduce the appearance of jewelry in a 
rug. Rather she is including designs which her 
experience tells her have some beneficial 
effect. 

Jewelry forms are also used as an everyday 


Fig. 26 Detail of Turkish village rug, 19th century. 
Private collection. 


substitute for the mosque lamp in prayer rugs. 
In certain ‘Turkish rugs the prayer niche is 
doubled, and the relevance of the traditional 
prayer rug form is therefore somewhat diluted 
(Fig. 27). The lamp may still appear, but trans- 
formed into a jewelry-like pendant. Again we 
have a case of the village weaver using her 
own artistic language, expressing themes in 
the terms of everyday life. 

Our great admiration for the beauty of vil- 
lage rugs is not dependant on a knowledge of 
the iconography discussed above. These 
works speak with an artistic voice which rises 
above time and circumstance. However, we 
must recognize that their strength springs 
from close identification of the weaver with 
the traditions of her culture. The recapitula- 
tion and reinterpretation of certain basic 
themes in Islamic art is critical to a work’s 
success, and a village rug gains power over us 
because it represents both the artist’s culture 
and her own vision. 


Fig. 27. Turkish rug, circa 1600. Formerly on the art market, London. 


NOTES: 


1. This is a written version of the paper pre- 
sented at The Textile Museum rug conference in 
1982. It differs in that the number of illustrations has 
necessarily been greatly reduced from the 31 pairs of 
slides showed then. I am indebted to Walter B. Denny 
for his guidance in the presentation of both versions. 

2. Not least important to our study is the 
woman spinning on a aos spindle, on the far right in 
Figure 1. With the exception of the mosque, all the 
thematic elements here are paralleled in a well-known 
painting of a nomadic encampment by Mir Sayyid Ali 
of circa 1540 (Fogg Art Museum, no. 1958.75), illus- 
trated in S.C, Wele n, Wonders of the Age: Masterpieces of 


Early Safavid Painting (Cambridge, Ma., 1979). 

3. See C. Pellat et al., “Hayawan,” in Encyclopedia 
of Islam (New Edition, Leiden), Vol. III, for animals in 
religious law, art, Persian painting, the Turkish tradi- 
tion, etc. 
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4. See Alfred Guillaume, An Introduction to the 
Study of the Hadith Literature (Oxford, 1924), pp. 
106-107. 

5. The Koran says “And cattle He has created 
for you (O mankind): from they ye derive warmth, 
and numerous benefits, and of their meat ye eat. And 
ye have a sense of pride and beauty in them as ye 
drive them home in the evening and as ye lead them 
forth to pasture in the morning”. Cited by M. Ansari, 
The Qur'anic Foundations and Structure in Muslim Society 
(Karachi, n.d.), p. 320 (XV1:5-6). 

6. Aly Mazahéri, La vie quotidienne des musulmans 
au moyen age, Xe au XIlle siecle (Paris, 1951), pp. 
223-224. 

7. That village weavers ignore literalness is 
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